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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENEVA AWARD 
FUND. 


At the recent Peace Congress at Antwerp, it was sug- 
gested by an important delegate that the failure of the 
United States to dispose of the Geneva Award Fund was 
an obstacle to the progress of the cause of arbitration in 
Europe. This statement was a surprise to some who were 
familiar with the history of that fund. 

The United States long ago distributed the fund to the 
claimants (so far as they could be ascertained by proper 
judicial proceedings) who suffered losses by the various 
Confederate cruisers. It did not dispose of the fund ex- 
clusively to sufferers by the cruisers Alabama, Florida, 
and Shenandoah, after they left Melbourne. The distri- 


bution was made to actual losers by the Anglo-Confederate 
cruisers. 


The award of $15,500,000 was paid on or about the 
9th of September, 1873, into the United States treasury, 
and invested in bonds of the government, which were 
held in trust for the fund. 

A contention at once arose as to the persons entitled to 
share in that fund. It was not disputed that some of the 
claimants were entitled to a share, viz., uninsured owners 
of ships destroyed by what were called inculpated cruis- 
ers, and insured owners in cases where the insurance did 
not cover the actual loss. 

The insurance companies claimed that the doctrine of 
subrogation should be applied to the case. They insisted 
that, having paid the losses, they stood in the place of 
the insured, and had the right to receive, out of the fund, 
the entire amount of the loss suffered by the owners whom 
they had insured. In aid of this claim of subrogation, 
the insurance companies had, in many cases, if not all, 
insisted on paying the losses, upon a formal assignment 
of the owner’s claim. 

Other claimants insisted that the fund was received by 
the United States government without any pledge as to its 
disposition other than the moral obligation to apply the 
money on account of the losses suffered from the destruc- 
tion perpetrated by all the Anglo-Confederate cruisers. 
This presented the question as to whether the Geneva Award 
Tribunal was a mere claims commission, or whether it was 
to adjust a claim between two nations. Our own gov- 
ernment had explicitly directed its agent and counsel, ‘‘to 
conduct the controversy at Geneva as one between two 
governments,” and the instruction was, “‘ that in the treat- 
ment of the entire case they (the agent and counsel) will 
be careful not to commit the government as to the dispo- 
sition of what may be awarded ;” and ‘‘ that the disposi- 
tion of the award recovered will be made by this govern- 
ment without committal as to the mode of distribution. 
It is insisted that such committal be avoided in the argu- 
ment of counsel.’’ (Papers relating to Treaty of Wash- 
ington, Vol. 2, p. 416.) 

This was the position of the United States. 
also the position of the English government. 

Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, after payment of 
the award, and in Parliament, where questions as to its 
disposition had arisen, said: ‘* No claims of individuals 
have been submitted to arbitration in regard to the Ala- 
bama. What was submitted to arbitration was entirely a 
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question between two governments.” (Foreign Relations, 
1874, Pt. 1, p. 374.) 

Various bills were introduced into Congress for the dis- 
position of the fund. These bills proposed the creation 
of a court, with instructions more or less specific as to 
the disposition. 

On June 23, 1874, an act was passed which provided 
for the ascertainment of the amount of claims upon the 
fund as to which no dispute was made by any of the con- 
tending parties before Congress. 

The court created by that act adjudicated claims, in- 
cluding interest, amounting to $9,316,120.25. These 
claims were all paid. 

The act of 1874 reserved, among others, the questions 
as to the loss suffered from what were called exculpated 
cruisers, and also certain claims for war premiums. The 
controversy as to distribution was then narrowed, but it 
was still waged by the insurance companies under their 
subrogation claim with great pertinacity and determina- 
tion, and with varying prospects of success, until June 5, 
1882, when it was practically decided by Congress to ex- 
clude the insurance claims and distribute the money among 
the actual losers; and at that date the Court of Commis- 
sioners of Alabama Claims was revived, and further 
provisions for the disposition of the money made. Other 
statutes were enacted of a subsidiary character Feb. 15, 
1876, April 11, 1876, June 2, 1886. 

There was a careful examination of all the cases; only 
actual losses were allowed, and the court which existed 
under the act of 1874 actually passed upon 2068. 

The utmost care was exercised by the court under the 
act of 1882 in disposing of the cases, and before that 
court 5751 petitions in support of claims were filed. 

The following is a summary statement from the Trea- 
sury books : 

RECEIPTS: 
Amount paid by Great Britain, 
invested in bonds, 
Increase from premium on 
bonds sold, and interest, 


$15,500,000.00 


3,905 ,558.15 


$19,405,558.15 
EXPENDITURES: 


$12,666,700.70 
5,739,495.41 


Judgments paid, first class, 
Judgments paid, second class, 
Salaries and expenses, Court of 
Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims, 750,193.63 
Amount advanced to Treasurer 
U. §., for distribution to 
claimants of second class, 
pro rata, 249,168.41 
$19,495,558.15 


It therefore appears that the Congress of the United 
States, on principles which it deemed just, not only dis- 
tributed the entire fund of $15,500,000, but it also paid 
out to actual claimants the further sum of $3,905,558.15, 
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less the expenses of the legal inquiry into the amount and 
validity of the claims—$750,193.63, or in all to claimants 
$18,655,274.52. To state the situation shortly, claims 
established by legal proof were paid in excess of the 
amount of the award to the amount of $3,155,374.52. 
Creruas BRAINERD. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1894. 


PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


I agree with the position taken by the Central Labor 
Union of Boston, which deplores the disposition of those 
in authority to increase and centralize the numbers of 
State and Federal troops, to multiply costly and medieval 
armories, thereby making more heavy the burden of tax- 
ation which at the last is borne by the producing classes, 
and I desire, on behalf of the W.C.T.U., to repel any 
insinuation that the peace of the country is threatened by 
the attempts of workingmen to better their condition, for 
we believe and think that the adjustment of the labor 
problem should be made by those free and peaceful meth- 
ods provided by the founders of our national institutions, 
and by the rational and Christian method of conciliatory 
boards of arbitration. 

Mulhall, the great English statistician, shows that the 
average annual deficit of the sixteen continental European 
countries for the past nine years has been $320,000,000. 
The gross debt of these countries by reason of their ex- 
tensive armaments maintained in fear of war is $20,000,- 
000,000. ‘* No wonder that socialism flourishes and the 
fangs of anarchy protrude.” 

The first Peace Society in America was founded in New 
York in 1815. It was suggested by a New York mer- 
chant, and afterwards by the published writings of a 
Presbyterian minister, who agitated the subject for about 
ten years. One year later the Society for the Promotion 
of Permanent and Universal Peace was formed in London. 
International arbitration has now been practically adopted 
between the United States and Great Britain — the two 
greatest nations of the earth —and we all feel that it is 
but a question of time until this method shall become 
universal. 

The United States has, in its Supreme Court, a judicial 
body nearer to the high court of nations than any other 
land. The United States has 2,970,000 square miles, or 
to one soldier, 150,000 square miles. Germany has two 
soldiers to one square mile. The annual expense of the 
German army is $211 for each soldier, and in France $214 
to each soldier. The United States procures soldiers by 
voluntary enlistment. In Germany and France the armies 
are filled by conscription. The very form of government 
of the United States is sufficient in itself to prevent a 
large standing army. We have paid in pensions $1,588, - 
000,000. The annual expenditure amounts to $150,000,- 
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000, and is entirely unique in the history of the world. 
The United States are paying more to-day for pensions 
than is sufficient to support Germany’s standing army. 

Our peace department, so ably conducted by Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, and her associate, Mrs. Emily Burgess, of 
Highland, N. Y., particularly protests against the military 
feature of the Boys’ Brigade, the military drill in schools, 
and the mothers who create or foster in their children a 
love for the military display by giving them toy soldiers 
and other implements of warfare to play with. The de- 
partment has already been adopted by twenty-four States, 
and ought by all means to be introduced into all that 
remain. 

We may well adopt the prayer hallowed by centuries of 
reiteration, ‘‘Give peace in our time, O Lord,” for it is 
in time of peace that civilization gains its victories; it 
is in quiet waters that coral reefs are builded; it is on 
the stable foundation of the earth and in the serene at- 
mosphere of peace that science explores new continents 
of law, and invention scores the victories that give man 
mastery over nature. The taste of blood always infuri- 
ates; the breathing of pure air ennobles and uplifts.— 
National W.C.T.U. Convention, Cleveland, O., Nov. 16. 


A PEACE VICTORY. 
BY HOSEA H. LINCOLN. 


The following are the closing stanzas of a poem entitled 
‘* Fort Sumter,” in which Mr. Lincoln gives the story of 
that memorable place, and celebrates its final capture, 
which took place without the firing of a shot. The lines 
were, some little time ago, recited before the boys of the 
Dudley School, Roxbury, Mass., and at our request have 
been given to us for publication. 


Let the poet sing of bursting shell, 
And the charging columns’ dash; 

Of mangled limbs, and trampling horse, 
And the thundering cannon’s flash. 


His words of fire thrill through our veins, 
And stir to its depths our heart; 

We seem to charge with the rushing host, 
And in victory take a part. 


Storming of Fisher, and Sheridan’s ride, 
And the fight of Farragut’s fleet 

Are noble themes;—when Sumter falls 
Is a poet’s song less meet ? 


But if he mounts that higher plane, 
And soars with a purer wing, 

His words like lead fall on our ears, 
And lose their thrilling ring. 


Let us train our hearts in the school of Christ, 
Our wisdom to increase; 

To prize our bloodless victories, 
And the victories of Peace! 
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A VISIT TO THE BATTLEFIELD OF WATERLOO. 


Having a few days at my disposal, after arriving in 
Europe, before the opening of the recent Peace Congress 
at Antwerp, I went one day, in company with some other 
American delegates to the Congress, to visit the historic 
battleground of Waterloo. I had long wanted to see this 
memorable spot, because of the place which it holds in 
history. Just before leaving Brussels for the trip, I inci- 
dentally mentioned to a lady (one of the peace- workers of 
Belgium, on whom I was calling), that I was going out to 
see Waterloo. She seemed somewhat amazed that such 
a blood-stained spot should have any attractions for a 
peace-man, and gently chided me, in vigorous French, for 
what she thought a sort of contradiction in character. I 
explained to her, as best I could, my motive, and though 
it was raining we set out to visit the scene of the battle 
whose outcome has been thought by some to have been 
determined by the heavy rains which fell on the night 
previous to its occurrence. 

The place is about twelve miles southeast of Brussels, 
and is easily reached by the railway, which runs within 
a mile and a half of the spot. Waterloo, the village after 
which the battle got its name, is not the nearest station 
to the battlefield, and you are a little surprised on arriving 
there to be told not to get out, but to go on a station or 
two further. 

From Braine |’Alleud, where you leave the train, the 
Waterloo monument is distinctly seen about a mile and a 
half away. This monument is a conical mound of earth 
200 feet high and 1700 feet in circumference at the base, 
and is crowned by an immense bronze lion, weighing over 
20 tons, made from the cannon captured from the French. 
It was erected about seven years after the battle, on the 
spot where the Prince of Orange was wounded, and be- 
neath it lie, heaped up promiscuously, the bones of those 
— friend and foe—-who perished in the conflict. The 
mound was three years in building, and the earth of which 
it is composed was carried up on the backs of three hun- 
dred Flemish women. 

In order to get a better idea of the region, we avoided 
the anxious vehicles standing at the station ready to carry 
us, and went on foot across the country. By this time 
the rain had ceased and the peasants were working in the 
fields and travelling along the roads with as much quiet- 
ness and assurance as if the earth had never witnessed 
the horrors of a battle since the dawn of creation. We 
went through cuts in the unmacadamized road which 
must have been much the same in Napoleon’s time, and 
which enabled us to understand the disaster of ‘‘ the 
sunken road” so vividly described by. Victor Hugo. This 
‘* sunken road” runs close by the mound. It has since 
been macadamized, and one bank of it, at least, taken 
away to furnish material for the mound. The English 
officer, mentioned further on, tried to make us believe 
that no such *‘ sunken road” disaster occurred, but the 
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more we examined the place and questioned him, the 
more we were convinced that it happened substantially as 
Victor Hugo describes it. We gathered wild red poppies 
from the roadside, and without much effort could imagine 
them dripping with human blood, like the shrubs pulled 
from the tomb of Poiydorus in Virgil’s story of Aneas. 

Running the gauntlet of the beggars and the money- 
harpies, who infest Waterloo as they do every other his- 
toric spot in Europe, and whom it is hard to shake off 
without violating your peace principles, we climbed 
slowly step after step of the granite stairs, to the top of 
the great mound. The huge lion was looking bravely 
away toward Belle Alliance, where Napoleon had his 
headquarters, and from which, from half-past eleven in 
the morning till late in the afternoon of that fateful 18th 
of June, he hurled forward his battalions and broke them 
in pieces on the impregnable lines of Wellington’s allied 
forces. The whole region round about was one of ex- 
treme rural beauty under the half-clouded August sun. 
The peasants had gathered their harvests from the fertile 
soil, and the fields and groves and roads lay there in 
undisturbed peace, as if they had never heard the tramp- 
ling hoofs of war. 

It was difficult for me to get rid of the idea of the place 
which had grown up in my mind from reading the de- 
scriptions of the fierce brutality and the savage inhuman- 
ity of the battle. The place, it seemed to me, ought to 
be like the scene which has made it famous—wild, rugged, 
desolate, repulsive. This idea of battlefields is of course 
wrong and purely the product of association, but it is in 
my mind in connection with every great battle of history, 
and has to be vigorously reasoned away before it can be 
gotten rid of. The field of Waterloo was, on the whole, 
nearly the same in 1815 as now. 

An English cavalry officer, who gives lectures on the 
battle to visitors, was in the midst of a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the fight when we arrived at the top of the monu- 
ment. Soon the whole ghastly scene was re-enacting itself 
before our imaginations. Napoleon, cold, callous, pitiless, 
on his white horse at Belle Alliance, away in front of us 
to the southeast; the fierce struggle around the castle of 
Hougomont, a mile away to our right; down to our left 
the bloody tide surging about the farmhouse of La Haye 
Sainte, whose pierced doors and battered walls still bear 
witness to the death-harvest of that day; further to the 
left the ‘* sunken road,” into which the front lines of 
Napoleon’s cavalry were pushed, and where they were 
crushed to death by the storm of assault which whirled on 
behind them; further off in the same direction, the posi- 
tion of Wellington ; back of the ‘* sunken road’’ the Iron 
Duke’s classic squares, melting away before the merciless 
onslaughts of the French cavalry, but never yielding ; the 
streams of blood running down into the valley which sep- 
arated the two commanders ; the whole region strewn with 
the mangled bodies of the dead and the writhing, moaning 
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forms of the wounded ; the ceaseless roar of the cannon ; 
the wrathful cursing of the angry men; Bliicher coming 
up late in the day and falling upon the exhausted and 
decimated French lines; the turning back of the tide of 
battle ; the rout; the haste and confusion of the flight; 
the great conqueror vanquished and left stalking about 
at his horse’s bridle, helpless as a child ; — all this seemed 
to come back and stand at the moment before our eyes 
in all its hideous deformity. 

Going down from the mound we found our way to the 
farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, whose court looks as if it 
had never been cleaned up-since the advent of horses and 
dogs and chickens. We drank (the lady of our party did 
not drink) of the water of the well into which tradition 
says that many bodies were thrown after the battle. I 
asked the peasant girl who was conducting us whether 
any bodies were really thrown into the well. She an- 
swered with all seriousness: ‘*Oh, oui, monsieur, beau- 
coup, beaucoup”? (Oh, yes, sir, lots of them). We did 
not visit the well of Hougomont, at the other side of 
the battlefield, into which there is little doubt that bodies 
were thrown. 

Waterloo is chiefly interesting, not because it was the 
greatest and bloodiest battle of history, for it was neither, 
but because it marks a distinct and very important stage 
in the progress of civilization. Napoleon was the last 
of the ambitious military autocrats who fought for the 
self-gratification of fighting, and loved conquest for its 
own sake. Victor Hugo said of him that ‘‘ he was a bur- 
den to God.” He was also a burden to man. The intel- 
ligence and conscience and individual self-respect of the 
race had, through many hindrances, reached such a state 
of development as never again to tolerate such a military 
despot in any country. 

Much of the old spirit of submission to military tyranny 
still survives, but not in a form ever to enthrone another 
Napoleon. His race is gone forever. The military slav- 
ery of our time is as absolute, in Europe, at least, as 
was the old, but it is a slavery to the state, to the body 
politic, and not to the individual. It may be reached, 
therefore, and overcome through the moral processes by 
which a state is regenerated. The control of armies by 
nations, in which there is a growing sense of freedom and 
equality, means the greater infrequency of actual war, 
and its ultimate abolition when a majority of the people 
come to have sufficient intelligence and moral perception 
to see its uselessness, its unreasonableness, and its inhu- 
manity. 

With the fall of the conqueror came also the decline 
of the spirit of aggression. The spirit of aggression has 
now so far disappeared that national boundaries are nearly 
universally respected, and no nation seeks to bring under 
its own sovereignty another nation. The movement every- 
where is toward national freedom, and toward respect of 
this freedom by others. 
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Since Waterloo, also, international co-operation, on a 
basis of mutual respect and the desire to be helpful to 
others, has been steadily on the increase. This co-opera- 
tion has manifested itself to some extent along the lines 
of trade, and more fully still through a larger-hearted 
diplomacy, through treaties of arbitration, and through 
united efforts of many kinds for the promotion of the good 
of all races and of all countries. 

In Napoleon and the Napoleonic campaigns the absurdity 
of war reached its height. Men began then to think and 
to say that the whole system, deep-rooted as it was, was 
radically wrong, and that it ought to be and could be 
entirely destroyed. The movement for its abolition, 
which has now become so strong in all civilized countries 
and which is every year widening the scope of its influ- 
ence, began in the same year in which the battle of 
Waterloo was fought, as a reaction against the continued 
butcheries which had desolated the world. The great 
French writer quoted above was not right in saying that 
Waterloo was not a battle, but he was right in declaring 
that it was ‘‘the hinge of the nineteenth century,” ‘ the 
change of front of the universe.” 

As a last reflection, I may say that Waterloo exempli- 
fies in a striking way that saying of Jesus, that ‘all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” The 
great incoherent structure which Napoleon had built up 
by the sword in western Europe had already collapsed, 
but on that day he himself fell, and his power perished 
forever. Henceforth there was none to deliver him. The 
sword was held over his prostrate head as long as he lived. 
His name was cast out as evil. His fame was turned into 
infamy. It shall be thus with the whole war system. Its 
temple doors have already begun to open with a grating 
sound, and voices have been heard, saying, ‘* the glory 
is departing.” Bensamin F. Truesioop. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE PROGRESS IN THE CITY OF 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


The Association News, issued weekly by the Central 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Phil- 


adelphia, makes this announcement : 

‘‘ The Board of Trustees, appreciating the value of the 
work being done by our Boys’ Brigade, have provided aa 
armory and drill room for ourcompany. One of the large 
rooms in the basement of our building that has in the past 
been used as a storage room has been cleared, the walls 
cleaned and whitened, and a good supply of electric lights 
placed on the ceiling. The room is admirably adapted 
for the purpose of drilling, and makes it possible to carry 
on the entire work of the Brigade in our building. Mon- 
day evening is drill night, and by making applications at 
the office, visitors will be given a pass admitting to the 
drill. Before the end of the month we expect our Bri- 
gade to number at least 100 members.” 
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The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, contains this item 
of news in its issue of Tenth month 29th: 

** A ‘Church Parade’ of the First Pennsylvania Bat- 
talion of the Boys’ Brigade was held at the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Nativity, Eleventh and Mt. Ver- 
non streets, last evening. The service was under the 
auspices of the Second Company, which is connected 
with that church. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Llewelyn N. Caley, who chose as his text, ‘ Fight the 
good fight of faith,’ I Timothy, v1. 12. The service 
was attended by about two hundred of the brigade, in full 
uniform, the following companies being present: Church 
of the Nativity, Zion Church, Second Reformed Church, 
Church of the Epiphany, Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” ete. 

The account does not state in what manner the clergy- 
man of the brigade enlarged upon his text concerning 
‘*the good fight of faith.” To his own lads of the Na- 
tivity, he might well speak of the herald angels’ anthem : 
** Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will 
to men.” To they of Zion Church, what a benison in 
these beautiful words of Isaiah, the prophet of the evan- 
gel, of Messiah, the Prince of Peace: ‘* How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth!” And to the young men of Grace 
Methodist congregation, the salutation of Paul, the one 
time persecutor,to the youthful and well-beloved Timothy : 
‘*Grace, mercy and peace, from God our Father and 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Alas and alas! Will the drill 
in the soldiers’ tactics, and that exercise with the bay- 
onet such as those boys went through with a short while 
ago, conduce to the upbuilding of that gracious wisdom 
and understanding whereof it is said —‘‘ Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace”? 


ALEXANDER III. 
BY JOHN BELLOWS. 


A long and able article appeared a few days ago in 
one of the daily papers under the above heading. Its 
writer, as internal evidence shows, is well acquainted 
with the private life of the Imperial Palace ; and there is 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the incidents he cites in 
support of his estimate of the Tsar’s character. Yet he 
fails in what is of more importance in such an estimate. 
He is not in sympathy with the man whom he judges ; and 
without sympathy there cannot be justice. I do not mean 
that he need approve of the policy pursued by the Rus- 
sian ruler; but he ought at least so to place himself, 
mentally, in the position of the Tsar, as to realize its 
conflicting responsibilities and its tremendous difficulties, 
before he condemns the failure to reconcile and to over- 
come them. 

Let those who feel bitterness against the Government 
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of Russia, or indignation with its Sovereign, on account 
of the wrongs suffered by many of his subjects, bear in 
mind that an empire burdened with the Asiatic traditions 
of a thousand years can at best but move very slowly 
away from them. Broadly speaking, Russia is now, in 
this respect, where England was in the days of the 
Stuarts; and it has cost the latter country great depths 
of suffering, and hundreds of years of time, to reach its 
present standpoint. 

To be born to rule a congeries of peoples who for ages 
have been governed by Asiatic methods, is no enviable 
inheritance ; yet it was the one in which Alexander III., 
by the grace of God, found himself placed. Yes, by the 
grace of God: unless we are prepared to deny that every 
one of us is created to cope with and overcome some spe- 
cial disadvantages into which no other person is fitted so 
entirely to enter; disadvantages not merely of circum- 
stance, but of temperament, of degree in ability, or of 
whatever nature they may be. All that we are responsi- 
ble for is, to do the best that is possible under the cir- 
cumstances we are in, be they favorable or unfavorable. 
But this, it may be objected, is what Alexander III. failed 
todo. He might at least have carried on the work his 
father had begun, instead of in some points reversing 
it. Perhaps he might. I am not so sure, however, that 
any one of us would have acted otherwise than as he did, 
had we been in his stead. The very steps that had been 
taken by Alexander II. to reform the evils he found in 
existence, had themselves led tu new and unforeseen diffi- 
culties ; as, for example, the land allotment, consequent 
upon the emancipation of the serfs, and which had suf- 
ficed for the generation living at the time, had since been 
overtaken by the growth of the population, and has 
opened up a new and complicated problem to be solved—a 
new and increasing ground for discontent. And, again, 
what had been the apparent result of all the liberty Alex- 
ander the Second had granted, after so prolonged an 
effort? His own most cruel death, and the many times 
repeated attempts on the life of his successor. With 
such alternatives as pressed upon him; with the yawning 
gulf of Nihilism on the one hand, and the cliffs of arbi- 
trary repression on the other, it was very possible that 
Alexander ILI. should make mistakes in the government 
of Russia. Perhaps hedidso. Perhaps he even deserved 
the remark of a former British Ambassador to his Court 
—that he was a good man, but a bad Emperor. It may 
be so; but I for one am not able to blame him, for I can- 
not see all the way through the forest of difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, and so I am forced to leave the 
criticism of his policy to the clever men who, if similarly 
situated, would have made no mistakes themselves. For 
my own part I would rather deal with him as a man than 
as an Emperor; for I, too, am a man, aud can feel as he 
felt when in the presence of the awful sufferings inflicted 
by the Turkish war, he let his pity get the better of his 
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ambition as a soldier, and determined thereafter to stave 
off, as far as in him lay, the horrors of the battlefield 
from his own people, and from others over whom he had 
sufficient influence. Whatever mistakes he may have 
made, where is the man or woman, capable of reflection, 
who will not feel lastingly grateful to Alexander III. for 
the blessing of a long European peace in the stead of 
what, had he been a man of harder heart, would most 
surely have been an era of European war. 

No; that is no hard heart which may soon beat its 
last at Lividia! One simple incident will show this, and 
will certainly win the sympathy of every reader of these 
lines. 

The day before Alexander III. was born, an English 
nurse entered the service of the Imperial family. I for- 
get her full name, but in the Palace she was always 
known as ‘‘ Kitty.” A God-fearing woman, she exer- 
cised a powerful influence on the children under her care, 
and they returned that care with unbounded love and 
respect. In her old age the Tsar allotted her apartments 
in what answers in Russia to the English Hampton Court 
—the Winter Palace—for since the death of Alexander 
the Second it is no longer used as an Imperial residence, 
though it still serves for some of the State ceremonies. 
Here, rooms, a carriage, servants, and everything that 
thought could devise, made the old nurse’s declining days 
easy. The walls of her room were crowded with birth- 
day and other presents from every member of the great 
family she had so faithfully served; and in these sur- 
roundings, rather less than two years ago, the time came 
for Kitty to die. Again and again the Emperor would 
come and sit by her bedside to read her a chapter out of 
the English Bible that she had so often read from to him 
when he was a little child; for to her early endeavors he 
had owed the strengthening of whatever was good and 
gentle in him: and he repaid her with almost the affection 
of a son to his mother. The last time he came to see her, 
the old nurse was past consciousness, and failed to give 
him her usual smile of recognitlon. Alexander bent 
down over the dying face, and asked tenderly if she did 
not know him? but Kitty never spoke again. Her life’s 
work was done. 

The morning of the funeral found the Emperor and 
some other members of the family in the room, with the 
British chaplain of Petersburg, and the undertakers. As 
the moment came for putting the body into the coffin, the 
men stepped forward to do so; but the Tsar motioned 
them back. ‘* No; noone shall touch her but ourselves,” 
he said; and then, beckoning to his brother, the Grand 
Duke Sergius took the feet, and he lifted the head, and 
they gently laid the remains in the coflin. 

It was a miserable winter day: but Alexander the 
Third followed that coffin for two miles from the Winter 
Palace through the streets of Petersburg to the cemetery 
beyond the Neva, to see his old English nurse laid in the 
grave. Who will not feel that such a man had a true and 
noble heart? and who will refuse him now that it must 
so soon be 

“The darkened heart that beats no more,” 


a tear of spmpathy ? 
Gloucester, England, Nov. 1, 1894. 
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A VISIT TO GETTYSBURG. 


Dear ADVOCATE : 

May I share with your readers a special privilege which 
came to me afew days ago? A small party of friends 
had the opportunity to visit the old battlefield which in 
American history is so nearly the counterpart of Waterloo. 
We made the trip from Boston with a Raymond excur- 
sion, thus escaping the cares of most travelers. After a 
night in the Fall River boat, and a day in our comfort- 
able Pullman, traversing the red soil of New Jersey and 
the increasingly mountainous region of the great State of 
Pennsylvania, where the ground fairly bursts with its 
wealth of anthracite, our train climbed a steep grade, and 
as the long shadows began to enwrap the vales and 
threatened even the crests of the Blue Ridge, we glided 
‘into Gettysburg. 

This little town whose innocent obscurity was in three 
summer days of 1863, so suddenly exchanged for world- 
wide fame, has a population of but about 4000 though 
the village is so compactly built as to suggest more. 
Hither come each year thousands of pilgrims, including 
many a veteran of the war, drawn by the sorrowful fasci- 
nation of the historic spot. Here at the time of battle, 
the Jate honored Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, Rowland B. Howard, received his supreme object 
lesson of peace. 

The battlefield covers a space of some twenty-five 
square miles, therefore we took carriages. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Minnigh, our guide, we drove northwest, to 
the scene of the first day’s fight. The reader may recall 
how Gen. Lee’s proposed transference of the war to 
northern soil was much embarrassed, soon after he en- 
tered the commonwealth of good William Penn, by the 
Union forces who threatened to cut off his supplies from 
the rear. Finding that he must first defeat these, he 
turned his invading army, approaching Gettysburg from 
the northwest. The general situation of the opposing 
forces may be roughly apprehended by imagining two fish- 
hooks, rudely parallel, and at least a half-mile apart. 
The shanks of the hooks run tolerably near the meridian ; 
the larger, which represents the Confederate lines, encloses 
the other; and between the two bends is the village of 
Gettysburg. 

We were hardly out of the village before our attention 
was drawn toa monument. It represented a Union sol- 
dier, a youthful figure in bronze, artistically poised on a 
natural pedestal of rock at the corner of the ‘*Chambers- 
burg pike.” A tablet explained at length for what the 
spot is memorable. Some rods ahead are the buildings 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, into whose high 
cupola we climbed on the morrow, and stood where Lee 
had once stood with field-glasses in hand and anxiety in 
heart. The country is gently rolling, and has been in- 
tersected by many avenues, aggregating sixteen miles, 
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laid out by the Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Associa- 
tion, which owns or controls some five hundred acres, in- 
cluding the most important points. These permit the 
approach of carriages to the precise spots of tragic inter- 
est. In afew minutes our party were in the midst of 
obelisks, tablets and statues of bronze, or stone. More 
than four hundred of these monuments have been set up 
with the most scrupulous care for accuracy of location. 
Some of them are exceedingly beautiful and costly. We 
saw almost none save Union memorials. 

Yonder was the grove where Gen. Reynolds was killed ; 
over this field now smiling back to the bright autumn sky 
hosts of Confederate dead lay ill buried, till, years after 
the rebellion, they were reverently removed to Richmond. 
All around, one might read carved legends telling what 
regiment from Maine, Wisconsin, or other State there fur- 
nished poor fellows to be food for powder. This first 
day’s collision of the armed forces, it may be recalled, 
left the odds in favor of the Confederates. 

Returning, we drove through the village, noting on the 
way where a shell had wrecked the cupola of a public 
building long ago repaired. One shell that failed to ex- 
plode still protrudes from the brick wall in which it struck. 
In the bricks all around a certain front window in a dwel- 
ling house are many small blackened depressions, marks 
of bullets that one day lost their venom as they came seek- 
ing the life of some sharpshooter sheltered within. Halfa 
mile south, on the Baltimore pike, our carriages halt, and 
we are standing on east Cemetery Hill. On its crest, a 
few steps from the road, stand several pieces of artillery 
frowning over their lunettes. Up from yonder ravine on 
the second day had charged the Louisiana ‘*Tigers.” 
This very spot had been a scene of terrific bloodshed 
and cursing and hatred — what Isaiah would describe as 
‘*tumult, and garments rolled in blood.” 

From this eminence one can easily see in the land- 
scape several white monuments three miles away, commem- 
orating the cavalry encounter which foiled an attempt of 
the enemy to get in the Union rear. A half-mile further 
brings one to the hard-wood growth that clothes Culp’s 
Hill, likewise a scene of carnage. (This hill is at the 
‘*barb” of the ‘‘fish-hook.”) Thirty-one years, to be sure, 
have allowed the hickory trees to grow large, yet the pe- 
culiar wounds of flying missiles are still distinctly visible 
on their trunks, and we noticed one old tree barely alive 
on one side, the rest having been blasted to death by a 
withering tornado of bullets. Our guide tells us that 569 
tons of projectiles are estimated to have been used during 
those three July days at Gettysburg. It is not surpris- 
ing that relics are yet found almost daily, and the era of 
counterfeiting them has not yet come. Here babbles 
Spangler’s spring, whose little rivulet was once life to 
parched lips of strong men in their anguish. Curiosity is 
aroused by a little ridge whose ends are lost to view 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 283.) 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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RETROSPECT. 


There is much in the events of the past year to be 
thankful for. The great nations of Christendom have 
lived in peace, and, which is more, have manifested in 
many ways a sincere wish to maintain the peace of the 
world. Complications which have arisen between them 
have been in general quickly settled by a wise and con- 
siderate diplomacy, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that those now existing will be adjusted in the same way. 

Efforts to promote the cause of international arbitra- 
tion have been made in several of the national parlia- 
ments, especially of western Europe, and some real gain 
has been made in this direction. The Christian churches 
have on the whole shown a more pronounced interest in 
the advocacy of peace measures, in spite of the fact that 
into many congregations in this country and England the 
Boys’ Brigade organization has found its way. Peace 
Congresses and Conferences and Conventions have been 
unusually successful during the past summer, and many 
new peace associations have been organized in Europe. 
The women of several countries have in larger numbers 
than heretofore awakened to a new sense of their respon- 
sibility in the advocacy and establishment of peace. A 
large section of the religious press and a smaller part of 
the secular press have given increased attention to the 
cause of peace and arbitration. 

Not only at Chicago but in many other parts of the 
world have there been serious industrial disturbances, and 
often great cause of anxiety, but no one who has watched 
these commotions and their results can doubt that there 
is a growing disposition on the part of both laborers and 
employers to submit such misunderstandings and conflicts 
to the peaceful adjustment of arbitration. The next two 
or three years will see boards of arbitration established 
in many of our States which do not now have them, and 
possibly a national board also ; and other countries will 
make progress also in the same direction. 


December, 


The Hawaiian troubles have largely come to an end. 
The disturbance in Samoa has not been very serious. 
The Dutch colonies of the East Indies have been the 
scene of alarm and bloodshed. Central America has had 
its usual quarrels and fightings, and Mexico has been 
slightly involved. In South America the rebellious spirit 
has continued to manifest itself, but the condition of 
things has greatly improved over last year. Turkish 
massacres in Armenia have stirred to indignation the 
friends of freedom. 

The month of December opens with a prospect of 
bloodshed in Madagascar, and with the horrors of the 
Corean war still going on in the East, though as we write 
there are hopes that peace may soon be made. 

We repeat that there is much in the retrospect for 
which to be sincerely thankful, but how much remains yet 
to be done before Christ’s kingdom of righteousness and 
peace shall have been fully established over all the earth ! 


WAS THE CZAR A PEACE MAN ? 


Much has been said, both before and since the death 
of the late Czar of Russia, about his being a peace man. 
In London, after his death, many allusions were made in 
the pulpits to the peace rdle which he is considered to 
have played in European politics for the last ten years, 
and some of the ministers went so far as to preach from 
the text, ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

Was the Czar really a peace man? That, it seems to 
us, depends very much on the meaning of the expression. 
It is true that he was not a violent and meddlesome man. 
He seemed to care little about playing any prominent rdle 
in foreign politics; indeed, the duties of Emperor sat 
heavily upon him, and he is said to have assumed them 
originally with much reluctance. It is probable, there- 
fore, though he gave his voice against bloodshed and in 
favor of international concord, that his interest in peace 
was much more a matter of natural disposition and tem- 
perament than of intelligent principle and deliberate 
choice. 

But even this negative devotion to peace we would not 
lightly estimate. In the armed and nervous condition of 
Europe for the last decade, it was of great value, and a 
cause for profound gratitude to God. If some ruler with 
the spirit of Napoleon I. or of Charles XII. of Sweden 
had sat in the place of Alexander III., what immense 
world-mischief might he not have wrought with the huge 
Russian armament — foot, horse and fleet — at his com- 
mand! However, what may be said of the late Czar in 
this negative aspect of the subject, may be said with 
equal propriety of other European rulers, and will doubt- 
less be said of them when their death has called men to 
forget tne evil which they have done, and to exalt the 
good. The only thing that can be said in the Czar’s 
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favor, a8 compared with Francis Joseph and others, is 
that the power of mischief which he held in his hands was 
so much greater than theirs that the fact that he did not 
actively employ it for evil seems to stand for a superior 
order of virtue. 

If, on the other hand, Alexander had been a peace man 
in the true sense of the term, there are at least three 
things which he would have done, or at any rate attempted 
todo. The general impression throughout the civilized 
world—an impression justly growing out of Russia’s past 
conduct—is, that she has her eye on Constantinople, and 
cherishes a fixed purpose to appropriate it to herself 
when a suitable opportunity offers; that she proposes, 
further, to extend her territory on the sideof Afghanistan, 
and that she is watching eagerly her chances to push her 
frontiers down the coast of the Pacific in the extreme 
east. There is no evidence, so far as we know, that the 
late Emperor ever seriously attempted to repress this his- 
toric desire of Russia to extend, by violence, if need be, 
her territory. On the contrary, along with his predeces- 
sors on the throne, he seems to have cherished this desire 
for territorial extension as a part of the ‘‘ manifest des- 
tiny” of his country. This was certainly not a peace 
tendency in him, but one of the worst forms of war 
tendency. 

Again, if he had been an intelligent peace man, he 
would have done something for the relief of the persecuted 
Stundists and Jews of Russia. Russian liberty made 
little or no apparent progress during his reign, and where 
liberty is trampled under foot there can be no genuine 
peace. The seeds of civil war are thick all over the Em- 
pire, and must some day bear fruit, unless the policy of 
the government shall be changed. 

Another thing which the Emperor might have done was 
to check the further development of Russian armament. 
Whatever apparent justification may be offered for the 
military development of certain other countries of Europe, 
Russia has absolutely not the shadow of an excuse for the 
course which she is pursuing. No other country wants 
any of her possessions, or has the remotest idea of attack- 
ing her. But little of her territory would be accepted by 
another, if offered without compensation ; yet she has in- 
creased her military strength until she has more than a 
million soldiers actually under arms, and a fleet outranked 
by those of not more than two other powers. The re- 
furnishing of her army with the best modern magazine 
guns is rapidly nearing completion. 

The militarism of Russia has its root in aggression 
almost pure and simple, and its enormous development 
has gone on right under the eye of the Czar, with no pro- 
test from him. If he had strongly desired it and urged 
it, Russia might have led the way, single-handed, to an 
immediate European disarmament, which would have 
lifted from the civilized world the heaviest curse that has 
ever burdened it. As it is, his death leaves Europe in a 
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worse condition than he found it on his accession to the 
throne, and his own country the chief menace to the 
peace. It may be said in extenuation that his hands were 
tied by the military aristocracy, and that he could not 
have done differently. Such was his character that this 
is, doubtless, in part true, but just to the extent to which 
it is true was he, in consequence, incapable of doing any- 
thing in reality for the peace of Europe. 

We have all along believed and said that the weight of 
the Czar’s influence for peace has been greatly overesti- 
mated, and that the predictions of a probable early out- 
break of hostilities after his death were for the most part 
sentimental fabrications. Events so far since his death 
have justified our belief. War, of course, may break out 
in the near future; but, if it should, we are disposed to 
think that Alexander III. will have been much more the 
cause of it than he has been the cause of the preservation 
of peace up to the time of his death. 


THE UNITED STATES STRIKE COMMISSION. 


The Commission named by President Cleveland on the 
26th of July last, to investigate the Chicago strike, has 
made its report. The Commission consisted of Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor at Washing- 
ton, Hon. John D. Kernan of New York, and Hon. 
Nicholas E. Worthington of Illinois. The report covers 
fifty-three printed pages, not including the minutes of the 
testimony taken, which are to be published separately. 
The Commission was appointed under the authorization 
of section 6 of chapter 1063 of the laws of the United 
States, passed October Ist, 1888, the Commissioner of 
Labor being designated in the said statute to serve as 
chairman of any such temporary Commission. The Com- 
mission found the $5000 appropriated for its use ‘* amply 
sufficient” to meet expenses. 

The Commission met in Chicago on the 15th of August 
and continued in session thirteen days, during which it 
examined 107 witnesses. Two more witnesses were af- 
terward examined at Washington, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber. The purpose of the Commission was twofold, to 
determine the facts and causes of the strike, and to make 
such recommendations as they should think proper as to 
the prevention of such conflicts in the future. The in- 
vestigation of the inception, progress and outcome of the 
great strike has been thoroughly and conscientiously 
made by the Commission, and its account may be accept- 
ed as true to the facts. The most of these facts are too 
well known to need repetition. As to the blame for the 
strike and for its development and unfortunate results, 
we are not surprised that the report bears very heavily on 
the Pullman Company and the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of the railways. During the progress of the 
strike, when the newspapers of the country were for the 
most part laying nearly the whole of the blame on the 
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Pullman employees, and exculpating the Pullman Com- 
pany, there were to many thoughtful minds evidences of 
an unmistakable kind that the chief blame for the begin- 
ning of the strike was not with the workmen. This re- 
port, by bringing out clearly the underlying facts, locates 
the blame where it really belongs, and the judgment of 
the country at large, as it studies the report, will agree 
largely with that of the Commissioners. 

The points made against the Pullman Company by the 
report are these: From September 18th, 1893, to May 
1st, 1894, ** the percentage of loss borne by labor in the 
reduction of wages was much greater than that sustained 
by the company on material”; the uniform reduction of 
wages in the contract department and the repair depart- 
ment was unfair, because it was in the former of these 
departments that the chief loss to the company occurred ; 
none of the salaries of the officers, managers or superin- 
tendents were reduced, though wages were reduced on 
the average 25 per cent. ; rents, which were 20 to 25 per 
cent. higher at Pullman than for like accommodations in 
surrounding towns, were not reduced when the reduction 
in wages came ; no notice of the reductions of wages was 
given to the workmen until they took effect; the com- 
pany offered to produce its accounts in reference to con- 
tracts taken at less than cost but no others, ‘* the purpose 
of the management being obviously to rest the whole 
matter upon cost, etc., in its most seriously crippled de- 
partment” ; the company refused over and over again all 
proposals for arbitration or conciliation, not only those 
coming from its employees, but those made by the Common 
Council of Chicago, and those of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, *‘ composed of eminent citizens in all kinds of 
business and from all grades of respectable society.” 

The following passage from the report gives the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners as to the benevolent feelings 
of the Pullman Company : 


“In its statements to the public, which are in evidence, the 
company represents that its object in all it did was to continue 
operations for the benefit of its workmen and of tradespeople in 
and about Pullman, and to save the public from the annoyance 
of interrupted travel. The Commission thinks that the evidence 
shows that it sought to keep running mainly for its own bene- 
fit as a manufacturer, that its plant might not rust, that its com- 
petitors might not invade its territory, that it might keep its cars 
in repair, that it might be ready for resumption when business 
revived with a live plant and competent help, and that its revenue 
from its tenements might continue.” 


The Commissioners think that the demand of the em- 
ployees for the old wages was clearly unjustifiable, but 
that the reduction was carried to excess. ‘* The com- 
pany had a legal right to take the position which it did in 
regard to rent, but as between man and man the demand 
for some rent reduction was fair and reasonable under all 
the circumstances.” 

In speaking of the self-restraint of the strikers at Pull- 
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man, and of the protection of the Company’s property 
for nearly two months by three hundred strikers who 
were placed about the property, the report says: ‘‘Such 
dignified, manly and conservative conduct in the midst of 
excitement and threatened starvation is worthy of the 
highest type of American citizenship.” 

The Commissioners find that the American Railway 
Union was largely responsible for the riots and destruc- 
tion of life and property, though the Association, its 
leaders, and to a large extent the railroad men on strike 
had nothing directly to do with these disorders, which 
were mostly committed by the hoodlums and lawless 
classes. The railroad strike was wrong, being purely a 
sympathetic one, the railroad men having no grievances 
of theirown. A number of the strikers were found to 
have participated in the riots. The Union is farther cen- 
sured for admitting the Pullman employees into its mem- 
bership, as they were not ‘* persons employed in railway 
service.” This was a violation of the constitution of the 
Union. 

The police, as a body, are considered to have been 
** courageous and efficient,’ and the military to have 
confined itself to dispersing mobs and protecting prop- 
erty. The 3600 United States deputy marshals em- 
ployed ** were selected by and appointed at the request of 
the General Managers’ Association, and of its railroads.” 
‘*They were armed and paid by the railroads’’ and were 
really acting under their direction. ‘They were not un- 
der the direct control of any government official while ex- 
ercising authority.’”’ The Commission is certainly right 
in considering this “ placing officers of the government 
under control of a combination of railroads’’ as ‘* a bad 
precedent.” 

What the report has to say of the General Managers’ 
Association has been much criticised in some quarters. 
But we think after having read more than once the text of 
the report, that the critics have failed to comprehend its real 
meaning. It is the General Managers’ Association as such, 
an extra-legal association, wielding the power of 24 
different railroad corporations and in which these sep- 
arate corporations have practically disappeared as inde- 
pendently acting bodies, that the Commissioners find 
fault with. They do not say that the railroads ought to 
have boycotted the Pullman Company by refusing to haul 
its cars nor that they might not very properly have com- 
bined temporally to defeat the strike. But they hint 
pretty loudly that the existence of such a powerful associa- 
tion with which individual employers bad really to do, 
rather than with the railroad professedly employing 
them, was one of the causes of the existence of the Rail- 
way Union and hence of the sympathetic strike. ‘*The 
refusal of the General Managers’ Association to recognize 
and deal with such a combination of labor as the Ameri- 
can Railway Union seems arrogant and absurd” to the 
Commissioners, because the Association would not grant 
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to the Union in the interests of its members the rights 
which it constantly claimed and exercised in the interests 
of the individual corporations of which it itself was com- 
pared. It refused to swallow its own prescription, which 
was ‘‘absurd.” It stood upon its power simply, which 
was “arrogant.” It may be and was a fortunate inci- 
dent of this Association’s power that the country was freed 
from the disastrous influence of the great strike, but to 
confess this is net to touch at all the real force of the Com- 
missioners’ criticism. ‘The General Managers’ Association 
is one of the chief causes of the very evil which it itself 
assisted in putting down, and therefore ought never to 
have existed. Christ’s betrayal by Judas saved the 
world, but Judas was not on that account a saint. 

The closing pages of the report, under the head of 
‘*Conclusions and Recommendations,” are extremely 
sensible. The war of strikes is strongiy condemned. 
Arbitration and conciliation are recommended as the 
only wise way of dealing with industrial conflicts. Labor 
Unions should be recognized by law, but both they and 
corporations should be put under proper restrictions and 
regulations. ‘The Commission does not deem it proper 
to suggest any specific remedies for laber troubles, such 
as government control of railways, etc. All such ques- 
tions ** need to be well studied in every aspect by all cit- 
izens.” ‘Three recommendations are made as follows: 

1. The creation of a permanent United States Strike 
Commission of three members, with the necessary powers 
of investigation and recommendation, power being given 
to the United States courts to compel railroads to obey 
its decisions, each side in a controversy having the right 
to select a representative who shall be appointed by the 
President to serve as a temporary member of the Com- 
mission. 

2. The adoption by the several States of some system 
of conciliation and arbitration like that in use in 
Massachusetts. 

3. That Employers recognize labor organizations and 
deal with them through representatives with special refer- 
ence to conciliation and arbitration. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


The death of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop removes one of 
the oldest and most eminent of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts. He was a descendant of the first John Winthrop 
and was born May 12, 1809, the year in which so many 
famous men of this country saw the light. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1827. He studied law in the olfice 
of Daniel Webster, though he never practised. He 
entered public life in 1834 as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He was a member of Congress 
for ten years from 1840 to 1850. In the 30th Congress 
he was Speaker of the House. In 1850 when Webster 
became Secretary of State he was named by the Gover- 


nor to the vacant place in the Senate. His course on the 
slavery question dissatisfied both the extreme radicals 
and the extreme conservatives. He was consequently 
defeated in his candidacy for the Senate, and afterwards 
for the Governorship of Massachusetts. He then retired 
from public life and gave himself up to literary, histor- 
ical and philanthropic work. He was president or the 
Massachusetts Historical Society for 25 years and of the 
Harvard Alumni for eight years. He was an orator of 
marked abillty and was often called upon to speak on 
great historical occasions, both State and National. His 
addresses and speeches have been published in four 
volumes. 

Mr. Winthrop was by nature a man of pacific tenden- 
cies, and when in Congress strongly advocated the policy 
of international arbitration, introducing into the House 
one of the first resolutions ever offered on the subject. 
For many years he had been a vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and signed a large number of certifi- 
cates of life members. He was a man of large attain- 
ments and noble character and died greatly honored by 
all who knew him. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This number closes the 56th volume of the Apvocare. 
We have tried during the year to make the paper fresh 
and strong, and to have its pages faithfully record the 
work done in the interests of peace and arbitration in 
different countries. The task is no light one, as the cen- 
tres of work are so widely separated, and we are conscious 
that many items must have escaped our attention. We 
have tried to discuss, in editorials and editorial notes, in 
an earnest but fair and courteous way, the various phases 
of the subject, as occasion has brought them forward. 
With what effectiveness this has been done, our readers 
have been able to judge. Letters received from time to 
time indicate that our efforts have been appreciated. 

We are anxious during the coming year to put the 
Apvocate into the hands of a much larger number of 
readers. A considerable number of persons have recently 
become members of the American Peace Society, and the 
list of subscribers to the Apvocare has been lately stead- 
ily increasing. But the present list ought to be more 
than doubled during the next two or three months. Will 
not every reader of the paper make a faithful effort to 
induce some friend to take it, and to become perma- 
nently identified with the cause which it represents ? 

Though our work is in no sense a money-making 
scheme, we give liberal commissions to those who are 
willing to become agents in increasing the circulation of 
the Apvocare. 

Much of our work is carried on by the gratuitous cireu- 
lation of literature, including the Apvocare, which is sent, 
through the aid received from donations, to many educa- 
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tional institutions, to public reading-rooms, to ministers, 
teachers, etc. We shall be very grateful if our friends 
everywhere will remember us with New Year’s contribu- 
tions in aid of the work. 


Interest in the Corean war during the past month has 
centred about Port Arthur. This stronghold was re- 
ported captured at least twice before it was taken on the 
22nd ult. The fighting is reported to have been severe 
and the losses heavy on both sides. The capture of this 
position gives the Japanese control of the gulf of Pechili. 
Prior to the capture of Port Arthur several smaller en- 
gagements took place in which the Chinese were uniform- 
ly defeated. 

Secretary Gresham’s offer of mediation on the part of 
the United States was courteously declined by Japan, the 
réply being that overtures of peace must come from 
China, since the Japanese arms had been continuously 
successful. 

The army under Marshal Yamagata continues its inva- 
sion of Manchooria and its march upon Moukden. The 
immense treasures which have been supposed to be stored 
in this city are now reported to have been stolen. 

It is expected that the Japanese will capture Wei Hai 
Wei, south of Port Arthur, in a few days. The Chinese 
fleet is there. Then the march on Pekin is to begin, and 
it is believed that the victorious army will be in the city 
within two weeks, unless the negotiations for peace 
should be quickly concluded. 

The latest reports indicate that China is suing for 
peace through the American Ministers in Pekin and 
Tokio, and that Japan has decided to hear the proposals. 
If this is true, the war will doubtless soon be over. 


Whatever may be his views of party politics every good 
citizen of the Republic must rejoice heartily at the rebuke 
which municipal corruption received at the election on 
Noy. 6th. This corruption had gone to such lengths in 
New York and other cities that it had become simply 
intolerable, and good men of all parties combined for its 
overthrow. The success which came to the effort was 
much greater than had been expected, and proves that 
the better elements of the cities might long ago have over- 
thrown the evil combinations if they had only had the 
purpose and faith to undertake it. The triumph of the 
6th of November will doubtless give greatly increased 
strength to the movement for good city government which 
is going forward in all parts of the land. Tammany Hall 
and Tammany Hill have both had their day in our Amer- 
ican life, if upright and honest men will stand to their 


posts. 
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In the North American Review for November, Captain 
A. T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, and Captain 
Lord Charles Beresford, of the British Navy, discuss the 
‘* Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion.” The 
same subject has previously been discussed in the pages 
of the Review by Mr. Carnegie, Sir George Clarke and 
Mr. Arthur Silva White. The present discussion really 
adds nothing to what has been advanced by the previous 
articles. 

Captain Mahan, while convinced that a naval alliance, 
such as that contemplated by Mr. White and Sir George 
Clarke, would be to the interest of both nations and of 
the world, thinks that at present there are insuperable 
obstacles in the way of its realization. He thinks that 
the United States cares little as yet about sea-power, 
and ought to cultivate it. His article is brimful of a 
poorly disguised glorification of militarism. Universal 
peace would be an enervating thing, and all civilization 
would be endangered by it. It is ‘* centuries of coura- 
geous battling”’ that have erected the ‘*‘ majestic fabric” 
of our civilization. He feels, with the Pacific slope, an 
‘*instinctive shudder” at the danger which threatens us 
from the teeming barbarians. This is the old, old notion 
of the purely military man, to whom brute force is the 
great civilizer. It is curious how frequently of late this 
view is put forward by American military men. ‘ Retro- 
gressive,” which Captain Mahan fears may be applied to 
him, is a weak word with which to characterize those who 
are attempting to revive this rapidly peris hing conception. 

Lord Beresford, an Englishman, has got beyond this 
plane. Hedoes not fear the corrupting influences of a 
perpetual peace. He thinks Mr. Carnegie’s dream ‘‘a 
glorious one,” and that if it could be converted into a 
reality the English-speaking nations could control the 
future of the world, insure perpetual peace and prosperity, 
and maybe advance the advent of the millennium.” His 
Lordship summarizes his wish thus: ‘‘An alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States for the protection of 
those commercial properties in which both countries are 
equally interested.’’ 

A union or alliance of some kind between these two great 
nations is sure to come in the near future, but all these 
men, except perhaps Mr. Carnegie, are seeking it in the 
wrong direction. It is even now being prepared by great 
masses of men and women in both countries; but it will 
not come, as has been said in previous numbers of the 
ApvocarE, from the side of war alliances, navies and armies. 


Public sentiment against military instruction in the 
schools and against the Boys’ Brigade movement in the 
churches is growing every day more pronounced. Mr. B. 
O. Flower’s article in the August Arena has had a wide 
influence throughout the nation. ‘The Ohio State W. C. 
T. U., following the lead of its president, Mrs. Monroe, 
and of Miss Willard, has spoken out officially against the 
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insidious evil. The Union Signal, the organ of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., is throwing the whole weight of its 
influence against the militarizing of our boys and girls. 
The Peace Department of this great organization of 
Christian women is carrying on a brave contest in more 
than half the States of the Union. Many religious jour- 
nals are awaking to the danger that is threatening us from 
this source, and so are numbers of teachers in the public 
schools of the land. It seems inconceivable that Chris- 
tian people who think should not be all of one mind in 
opposing the steady encroachments of militarism upon our 
civil and religious liberties. The signs of this encroach- 
ment are unmistakable, and we hope soon to see all the 
better and more intelligent forces of our country arrayed 
against it. 


The third number of the Bulletin of the Société pour 
la Propagation de la Paix contains an account of an im- 
portant discussion on the peace question which took place 
on the 28th of August at Neuchatel, in the 51st Assem- 
bly of the Association of Swiss Pastors. The subject 
was, ‘‘War, judged from the standpoint of Christian 
Morality, and the Mission of the Church in favor of 
Peace.” Pastor Quartier-la-Tente, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Association to read a paper on the subject, 
presented one of great ability and clearness, in which he 
showed the evident incompatibility between Christianity 
and war. Discussion followed, in which several pastors 
participated, among whom was Mr. Gétaz, the Swiss 
apostle of peace, who founded the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Peace. 


Secretary of the Navy Herbert in his annual report, 
just made to the President, urges the necessity of more 


war ships. He repeats his advice of last year that Con- 
gress be asked to authorize the construction of three 
battleships of 10,000 tons displacement each, at a cost of 
about four million dollars each, exclusive of armament, 
and twelve torpedo boats of 100 to 300 tons each at a cost 
of $170,000 each. Congress will probably not follow the 
Secretary’s advice. It certainly ought not to do so. 


An important Congress on arbitration and conciliation 
for labor troubles was held in Chicago on the 13th and 14th 
of November under the auspices of the Civic Federation. 
This Federation is composed of prominent men from all 
lines of business and of eminent persons from every 
rank of citizenship. Mr. Lyman J. Gage, a Chicago ban- 
ker, president of the Federation, presided at the opening 
session. Mr. Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Garland, president of the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel workers, Mr. Sayward, Secretary 
of the National Builders’ Association, Mr. McGuire, Sec- 
retary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, Representative Wm. M. Springer, Professor Gould of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor H. C. Adams, Secretary of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. Weeks, Editor 
of the Iron World, Mr. Peabody, editor of the Railway 
Review, Judge Gibbons of the Cook County bench, and 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright were among those who attended 
and took part in the exercises. Many phases of the 
question of industrial arbitration were discussed, includ- 
ing the history of itin England. A chief feature of the 
program was the address by Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
The discussions were earnest, intelligent and courteous. 

If such Congresses could be held in every great city 
of the Union the cause of international peace would gain 
immensely by it. 


The Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace, pub- 
lished at Richmond, Ind., by the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, will be discontinued after the present 
year. This part of the work of the Association will 
hereafter be carried on through the columns of The Amer- 
ican Friend, which has a special department devoted to 
peace and arbitration. The Arbitrator and Messenger has 
done a great service to the cause of peace during the 
twenty-four years of its existence, and is to be discon- 
tinued partly from lack of funds, but more especially 
because the Friends’ Peace Association will be able to do 
so much wider a service through the columns of The 
American Friend. 


The London Herald of Peace for November has the fol- 
lowing note of appreciation of the United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain : 


‘¢There is a Scriptural expression ‘the Ambassadors 
of peace.” And certainly, after his recent speech in 
eulogy of English institutions, and in declaration of his 
earnest desire to do all that he can to cement union be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Bayard may truthfully claim this honorable 
Biblical title.” 


A part of Mr. Bayard’s speech referred to in the above 
extract is as follows: 


‘*T feel it my duty to say these things of a people who 
have received me so kindly and so cordially into their 
houses, into their homes, into their public dinners, and 
into their assemblies. It would not be fair, or just, or 
right, to come away and come back home and not render 
true testimony in regard to that which I have seen. I 
say it for this reason —I say it because I am most sin- 
cerely desirous of becoming an assistant in promoting 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. I come back to 
America only loving my country more. I come back to 
America endeavoring to transplant, as far as I can in 
good language, that which I saw in foreign countries that 
may be a help to my countrymen. I am glad to bear 
testimony to the good feeling everywhere existing through- 
out Great Britain for the American people, and to say I 
hope that whenever an honest British hand is stretched 
out, there will be an honest American hand ready to grasp 
it. This has been my duty, and I have applied my time 
to it. I have been sent abroad to represent no party. I 
went to represent the whole country, I went to represent 
with honor the nation of which I was proud to be the 
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representative, and I wish to say how I have been treated, 
and to tell you that I believe my efforts have been ap- 
preciated and understood, and that a very large part of 
the great share of kindness I received was because they 
thought I came as a peacemaker and friend from my 
country — no concealment, none of that wretched diplo- 
macy of a past period that consists in using language to 
conceal thoughts,— but I came using plain language, the 
mother tongue of England and of the United States, and 
used that language to make my meaning clear, to prevent 
equivocation, to prevent misunderstanding. I do believe 
there has been success in that, and it may bear its fruits. 
I believe it will. What I have said to you has perhaps 
been said more strenuously than anything I said there ; 
but I have been very desirous to appear in my true col- 
ors, as a peacemaker, and a friend to the welfare and 
honor of both nations.”’ 


The Bluefields incident was closed, but it has been 
opened again. It is reported that the government of 
Great Britain has refused to recognize the authority of 
Nicaragua over the Mosquito coast, though she had sev- 
eral months ago expressed her willingness to do so. The 
tribe of Mosquito Indians over which Great Britain had, 
by treaty, a guardianship is now nearly extinct, and on 
this account Nicaragua had sent a special envoy to Lord 
Rosebery’s Cabinet to ask that the treaty be abrogated. 
The refusal of England to recognize the authority of the 
Nicaragua Government has been expected for some time, 
but has only just been made public. The cruiser Colum- 
bia has just been dispatched to Bluefields, and a number 
of other vessels are likely to be sent. The Nicaragua 
canal is probably at the bottom of the matter. Two civ- 
ilized Governments like those of the United States and 
Great Britain we have a right to expect will, neither of 
them, try to play a game of grab over the proposed canal. 
It would be a great disgrace to civilization if either of 
them should, through selfishness, forget the place which 
it holds at the van of human progress. Ambassador 
Bayard has been instructed to communicate with Lord 
Kimberly about the matter. 


The following paragraph is from the Autobiography of 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie, the celebrated Scotch preacher : 


‘‘A very striking reminiscence of my college life was 
the entrance of the 42d regiment of Highlanders into 
Edinburgh, after the battle of Waterloo. It must have 
occurred during the first session I was at college, that is, 
1815-16. This gallant regiment, who left most of their 
number behind them, had been féted all the way north 
through England ; and on the day when they were to enter 
Edinburgh, the whole town turned out to hail and welcome 
them. They were to come in by the Water-Gate, and 
march up by the Canon-Gate and High Street to the 
castle. The long line of their triumphal march was one 
densely packed mass of human beings. Every window 
was filled up to the topmost story of these seven and 
eight storied houses. Wherever there was sitting or 
standing room on the roofs and chimney-tops, there dar- 
ing fellows were clustered. The town was wild with joy ; 
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and as the small but gallant remnant of that noble reg- 
iment entered with tattered colors, some with their arms 
in slings, patches still on the naked limbs that trode, and 
on the brave bronzed faces that looked upon that bloody 
field, the roll of drums and the shrill sound of their bag- 
pipes were drowned in shouts that rent the air. Order 
was gone; brothers and sisters rushed into the arms of 
their soldier brothers, as if they had got them back from 
the grave. Friends shook hands with friends, and one 
of the pipers, besides being well blackened, was nearly 
choked in the embraces of a drunken chimney-sweep. 
Imposing spectacle as it was, to how many had it brought 
back sad memories of the dead, opening these wounds 
afresh! War is one of sin’s worst curses. May it cease 
to the ends of the earth, and the world be brought under 
the benign sceptre of the Prince of Peace!” 


Dr. C. D. Hartranft, President of the new School of 
Sociology, at Hartford, Conn., writes us that the School 
will include the subject of International Co-operation in 
the work of the third year of its course. Nothing could 
be more appropriate than this, as the co-operation of 
nations one with another is the highest and widest form 
of social development. 


The Hovas seem determined to resist the demands of 
the French in Madagascar. The French Government 
have asked the Chamber of Deputies for a credit of fr. 
65,000,000 in order to fit out an expedition of 15,000 sol- 
diers. A great debate on the subject occurred in the 
Chamber on November 23d. Deputy Dumas opposed the 
demand and said that the expedition if undertaken would 
require at least 30,000 men and would ultimately cost 
fr. 200,000,000, and would probably at least give Eng- 
land the advantage. The Government measure was 
enthusiastically supported. 


The Arena for December is to contain a symposium 
on the ‘‘ Abolition of War,” and sketches of William 
Penn and Peter the Great by Henry Blatchford. This 
magazine is putting the movement for peace where it 
justly belongs, in the very front line of reform. 


The cause of proportional representation, though de- 
feated in the New York Constitutional Convention, is 
making steady progress in all sections of the country. 
Organizations for the promotion of municipal reform 
have almost without exception adopted the idea. Some 
of the State platforms have likewise accepted it. The 
plan is so reasonable, soin harmony with democratic 
principles of government, that it seems strange that it 
has not long ago been adopted everywhere in our repub- 
lic. Minorities are a constitutent part of every organized 
society, and therefore ought to have their share in 
its direction. That is the pith of the whole subject. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 275.) 
among the trees. It is plainly artificial, and soon we per- 
ceive it to be an old rain-washed earthwork, which doubt- 
less formerly kept for an hour or a day many a bullet out 
of a soldier’s heart. 

We now retrace our course, entering the National 
Cemetery across the pike from the crest on which we 
lately stood. Here are other ornate and noble memorials 
of falien patriots. Countless small squared stones are here 
in concentric curves, many marked with the pathetic 
word **unknown.” Inthe centre of these circling lines 
in the green turf rises the massive and stately shaft erect- 
ed by the nation. On its site at the dedication in 1865 
our beloved Lincoln stood, to speak those few words 
whose beauty would have immortalized him in the world 
of letters, had he not already won a grander immortality 
in the world of conduct. 

In the afternoon we resume our study of this absorbing 
region. It may help the reader to be reminded that the 
subsequent hostilities of the second and third days took 
place on or near the two ridges which extend south from 
the Seminary and Cemetery above mentioned. At the 
southern end of the inferior **fishhook,” at whose bend is 
the cemetery, rise the ‘** Round Tops.’’ We drove along 
the front of the low western ridge which had been held by 
Lee, with frequent looks across to Cemetery Ridge which 
had sheltered our heroes. This locality too has its direful 
story, as the scattered monuments attest. At the corner 
of the Emmitsburg road we see the famous peach-orchard, 
the old trees being long ago gone. A crossroad leads to 
the equally famous wheatfield, a quarter mile onward to 
the east. Having now swerved southward, an equal dis- 
tance, we leave the carriages, and explore a rugged glen 
styled the Devil’s Den. There the guide calls our atten- 
tion to a crevice perhaps a score of feet in depth, and just 
the width of a man’s body. In the progress of the battle 
aconfederate, standing where we now stand, was smit- 
ten by a bullet or bit of shell, and dying fell into this 
crevice. Down there under some loose fragments of 
rock, in plain sight his bones are allowed to rest as in a 
sepulchre of Titans. 

Protected by these crags the sharp-shooters slew many 
of the Union boys on the slope of Little Round Top, a 
short musket-shot distant. One of these riflemen en- 
sconced himself in a little nook between two solid walls of 
rock, and for his further shelter built a low stone wall, 
which is still to be seen. At length a shell smote the 
mighty rock close beside him, and by the terrific concus- 
sion when it exploded the poor fellow was killed. A 
photograph showed his unmutilated remains as he had 
sunk backward, with pitiful parted lips, one dingy hand 
still gripping his weapon. Other grewsome photographs 
of the corpse-strown battlefield quickened one’s impres- 
sions of the horrible realism and ghastly inhuman wicked- 
ness of war. 

We clambered up the side of Little Round Top, and 
gazed long upon the scene. It was not hard to imagine the 
soft patter of bullets among the leaves, or even the roar 
and reverberation of artillery. More than one observer 
doubtless recalled Longfellow’s verses : 


“‘T hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan.” 


A bronze portrait statue of Warren stands near the 
Summit of Little Round Top. He was an engineer, who 
discovered that by some mischance this eminence had not 
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been occupied by the Union troops. If the enemy could 
plant a gun there they could enfilade the Union line which 
extended to the north. The enemy seems to have per- 
ceived the same fact simultaneously with Warren’s alarm, 
and the boys in blue are said to have won the mad race 
for the hight by the margin of barelya minute. All about 
this locality, as elsewhere, memorials are numerous. _Pil- 
grims with intelligence and patriotism may well linger 
here. Before them and below is the ‘‘Valley of Death,” 
with the ** Devil’s Den” beyond. Yonder is where our 
Sickles took his position on Longstreet’s front, and on 
the second day hundreds if not thousands of priceless 
lives paid the price of a misunderstood order as to his 
position. Our eye roves northward over the plain, dotted 
here and there with farm-houses, till it becomes necessary 
to descend and enter the carriages awaiting the party on 
a lower level. 

Toward the village about a mile we drive to the scene 
of the culmination of the passionate struggle. This oc- 
curred on July 3d. Near a copse of trees still preserved, 
amid other monuments, a great bronze book lets us read 
on its open pages that here is the ** high-water mark” of 
the conflict. Our eloquent guide explains with vividness 
the particulars. Along Seminary Ridge, at the west, Lee’s 
troops were sheltered. Behind us, on the slight rise of 
Cemetery Ridge, were the Union hosts. The prolonged 
artillery duel of the day seemed ineffective to our com- 
mander (Hunt), and he accordingly directed his guns to 
cease, partly to see what the enemy were going to do, 
and partly to let the cannon cool. Then came a fatal 
blunder. The confederates, perceiving the gradual cessa- 
tion of fire, assumed that their guns had silenced ours. 
This fancied success must be followed up. So the final 
grand charge of the day was ordered. Pickett’s charge 
is well known. 

Out from their cover swarm the gray-clad regiments. 
Thousands behind crowd thousands in front. When 
fairly out in the open, those doomed, misguided men who 
should have loved their country, see the gleam of strange 
lightnings play about Cemetery Ridge. In an instant 
follows the dread roar of the now active guns. All flesh 
is grass, and great swaths are mown down in it by solid 
shot ; bursting shells scattering death blast out great gaps 
in the living mass. But the lines close up, and on they 
come. It is magnificent, it is war, it is horror! Think 
of the agony of Pickett, Lee and other Confederate offi- 
cers! Such fury must speedily burn itself out. A few 
seconds pass, and the artillery can no more be safely used. 
The infantry are now engaged, and a poor, shattered rem- 
nant finds its way from the ‘* Bloody Angle”’ back to the 
shelter of the Seminary Ridge, but not, not the 4800 who 
went into the charge, for 3393 are left dead, dying or 
mangled on the field, inside of five minutes from the be- 
ginning of the charge. 

That night Lee slips away with what remains of his 
bleeding, but once formidable army of northern Virginia, 
and the tide of war never again rises so high on the map 
of America as it rose here when one-eighteenth of the free 
population of the nation fit for service fought. 

It is exciting merely to conjecture: What if Little 
Round Top had been won by the Confederates, and the 
Union position been enfiladed? what if that irretrievable 
blunder had not been made, when Hunt’s guns slackened 
their fire? what if, instead of Lee, Stonewall Jackson had 
been in command ?—that other Virginian of amazing mili- 
tary genius, who that very year was killed by his own 
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men, mistaking him for the enemy. All campaigns are 
full of blunders. If Gettysburg had resulted otherwise 
— but fancies are as vain as endless. 

Somebody commanded at Bunker Hill — men hesitate 
to say who. Gettysburg, too, was pre-eminently a sol- 
diers’ battle. The commanders had lately been changed, 
and there was no one David and Goliath to decide the 
issue. Men lost themselves in the dire confusion, and it 
is said of Howard (our honored general, whose age led to 
his retirement a few days ago), that he had to tell some 
stragglers to fall in under the first Union flag they came 
to. However men may debate as to the actual controlling 
genius of the Union arms in that critical battle of Gettys- 
burg, we may be content to say that it was God who there 
saved the Union from its terrible rebellion. 

The day is closing, and we spare just a moment to call 
at a humble cottage hard by, known as Gen. Meade’s 
headquarters ; then we traverse the Taneytown road for a 
mile, and are at our hotel. 

The next morning our waiting Pullmans receive us, and 
we are whirled away southwest to Harper’s Ferry, where 
the Shenandoah marries the Potomac, and, united, they 
burst away from the restraining embrace of the Blue 
Ridge, and hasten to the sea. John Brown’s soul still 
hovers around this picturesque spot, if one’s feelings give 
true testimony. 

We visit Washington, and by ferry and electric cars we 
are enabled to catch a hasty glimpse of Mount Vernon. 
In the antique mansion where the illustrious general en- 
tertained many world-famous guests, hangs his battle- 
sword, used at Monongahela, and an inscription near it 
tells that when he bequeathed dress-swords to his five 
nephews it was with the injunction ‘‘ not to unsheathe 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except in self- 
defence, or in defence of their country and its rights.” 
The fact seems to show that Washington had the hatred 
of war that characterized a certain other man, who was 
both General and President, and whose epigram was, ‘‘ Let 
us have peace!” Of this we thought as we worshipped 
the next Sunday in the Episcopal church across the river 
in Alexandria, sitting in the great American’s pew, which 
is still reserved for strangers. 

Our excursion soon ended with our return to the three- 
hilled city on the Charles, but we shall not soon lose the 
solemn impressions received, whose climax, perhaps, was 
when we peered through the iron gate at Mount Vernon, 
where profoundly sleeps the dust of great Washington 
under the marble slabs, like the remains of that unhonored 
man amidst the riven gneiss at Gettysburg—both waiting 
with infinite patience for the rolling years to bring an 
eternal waking. 


Middleboro, Mass. G. W. Srearns. 


MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


BOSTON HERALD. 
A Dangerous Undertaking. 


Japan, through her official representatives abroad, as 
well as through her private citizens in every civilized 
country, is incessantly seeking, and not without reason, to 
justify her cause in the present war with China on the 
score that it is largely, if not mainly, a crusade of civili- 
zation. The sentiment of the Christian world is, accord- 
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ingly, on her side. It indorses the desire of Japan, not 
only to maintain her political rights, but to pierce the 
darkness of the vast Chinese empire and its dependencies 
with the rays of nineteenth century civilization. 

It may be seriously asked, however, if this sudden 
awakening of China, in her present political constitution, 
from the lethargy that still keeps her centuries behind the 
times, would be an unmixed blessing. The Chinese em- 
pire is to-day the abode of a great horde of semi-barbarous 
people. It contains, it is said, some 400,000,000 of in- 
habitants, little advanced as a whole beyond the stage 
their ancestors occupied a thousand yearsago. And it is 
a matter of history that vast, semi-barbarous populations 
have periodically burst their bonds and swarmed over 
more civilized, but less numerous, nations. Nothing, in 
all probability, but the immense military superiority of 
western nations stands in the way of a repetition of these 
incursions. China would to-day undoubtedly prove wholly 
unequal to the exploits of a Ghengis Khan, but equip her 
with modern weapons, and give modern military training 
of her people — in a word, ‘‘ civilize” her in the martial 
sense —and the first ambitious ruler who ascended her 
throne would have it in his power to overrun Asia, possi- 
bly parts of Europe, with his millions. 

The advance of civilization is not to be decried, and in 
the case of Japan it is one of the happiest events of the 
age. The Japanese, however, number but 40,000,000 
souls, in addition to possessing that civilization of the 
ethical type, which the Chinese, from their peculiar nature, 
would be long in obtaining. Japan has in thirty years 
assimilated all that is best in western advancement. 
China, from her innate conservatism, would hardly do as 
much in a century. Her first symptom of civilization 
would probably be of a military nature, and to place such 
a weapon in her hands in a generation would apparently 
be to invite injury to the world at large. 

The civilizing of China, with her unique characteristics 
of human nature, should seemingly be effected with the 
deliberation of peaceful methods, rather than with the 
suddenness born of warlike necessity, unless the present 
integrity of her empire should be broken, and her territory 
subdivided into several rival nations. 


THE FORUM. 


A two-fold ambition inspires Japan: to make herself a 
first-rate power in the eyes of Europe, as by her native 
wealth, her territorial extent, and her populations she 
may properly aspire to become if she adopts our ways; 
and as a sequence, by placing herself in the sisterhood of 
nations, to demand the revision of her treaties, especially 
that part which claims ex-territoriality, or the right of 
Europeans to be tried by Europeans for acts committed 
on Japanese soil. Her war in Corea is inspired perhaps 
as much by a jingo desire to make a mark, and thereby 
prove her claim to equality in the European economy, as 
by any feeling of having been imposed upon by China. 
She intends to be ranked no longer as an effete Mongol, 
and is fast proving her case. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether Japan has taken a wise step in entering 
upon this Corean war; but, being in it, what are her 
chances of eventual success? 

There are two dangers to Japan. One lies in her over- 
reaching herself in her over-eagerness for success. This 
is the graver. To learn when you have won enough is 
the hardest lesson of all. The other danger lies in foreign 
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intervention. Who shall have Corea is a question which 
interests all the powers, England and Russia most. 

Should intervention take such form that Japan must 
accept it, it would so far alter the conditions that the 
merely military situation would count for no more than a 
make-weight in the final forced settlement. Should the 
contestants be left alone, the probabilities run strongly 
in favor of the islanders.—T7’. A. Dodge. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Russia and Her Czar. 


Alexander III. reigned over Russia for more than 
thirteen years. In that time the great empire stood still. 
Under the government of his father there had been move- 
ment upward and in harmony with the spirit of the times, 
and of the races of men who were the neighbors of the 
Russians. The serfs were made free, and it is said that 
constitutional reform was about to be promulgated, and 
that the decree granting Parliamentary government was 
actually finished when the nihilist’s bomb deprived Russia 
of the most liberal ruler she had known since the reign of 
Catherine the Great. 

Russian fleets and armies did not menace any power 
during the reign of Alexander III. He was a lover of 
peace. His armies ceased to push towards the British 
Empire in India. Bulgaria was not punished for offend- 
ing him by making Ferdinand his King. The Turk was 
not in dread of his big neighbor. 

While Russia was at peace with all the world during his 
reign, she has not been so unhappy within since the days 
when the wars between the Slavs and the Mongols made 
almost every foot of her territory battle-ground. The 
peace of Russia has been maintained by a tyranny the like 
of which is unknown in any thoroughly civilized country 
in the world. That the throne still exists, and that Nich- 
olas II. succeeds his dead father, is due to the fact that 
the Czar rules absolutely over millions of degraded, ig- 
norant, grossly superstitious peasants, who look upon 
him as the representative of Christ, as the source of the 
dreadful power to which they must submit, and of the 
religion which, fearful though its threats may be, embodies 
all that they know of beneficence and hope. When enlight- 
enment penetrates down to them, when they cease to trem- 
ble and obey and begin to question, when they rebel 
against oppression and demand the rights which the Ger- 
man peasants possess, the power of the Czar must break, 
unless it bends before that time comes. 

In the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander III. those 
who might have advanced Russia in the arts of civilization 
have lived in the torturing fear of the police. In all the 
empire there was only one life more unhappy than the 
most miserable of theirs, and that was the Czar’s. They 
lived in constant fear of arrest and he in constant dread 
of the assassin. While he was surrounding himself with 
guards, long lines of his subjects, many of whom had been 
seized at midnight on suspicion based on the slenderest 
foundation, and condemmed without trial by magistrates 
whose irresponsibility and brutality have been unknown in 
the rest of Europe since feudalism ceased to exist, were 
making their way over the steppes of Siberia while others 
were paying the penalty of death, perhaps for unknown 
crimes, in the horrible dungeons of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Alexander III. did nothing for the reform of the 
system which deprived Russia of the affection and loyalty 
of these exiles and prisoners, and the class to which they 


belonged, and made them the enemies of their govern- 
ment, and even of social order. 

He left Russia a land of slaves and nihilists, ruled over 
by an autocrat who is served by a horde of corrupt perse- 
cutors. It is true that there are patriotic and able states- 
men in Russia, as well as men of letters and artists who 
have produced great works in spite of the general dark- 
ness that has prevailed about them, but they have existed 
and grown in spite of the conditions of the empire. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


It is a dismal prospect that opens before Europe this 
season. There is an evident foreboding that the war 
which is raging between Japan and China may mark the 
beginning of the long-dreaded European war that has been 
staved off for more than twenty years. In olden times 
Japan and China might have worried each other in Corea 
for a generation without even a rumor of their mutual 
butcheries reaching European ears. To-day all that has 
been altered. Commerce has linked nation with nation so 
closely that every move in the Orient reiicts upon the Stock 
Exchange of London and the markets of America ; and no 
one can say how soon the conflagration in the farthest 
East may fire the powder magazines of the West. Eng- 
land, Russia and France are all deeply interested in the 
issue of the contest, and it will take wary walking 
on the part of the rulers of the world if they are not to 
stumble into the yawning gulf of war. The danger is 
serious. 

THE UNION SIGNAL. 


This question of militarism in all its aspects is one of 
continually growing importance; but no phase of it can 
be so vital as that which touches the organization of the 
Christian church. Founded for the express purpose of 
promulgating the doctrines of the Prince of Peace, its 
very birth-song having been the angelic chorus of “ Peace 
on earth, good-will to men!” it is surely not strange that 
those who are most eagerly looking forward to the day of 
this full, triumphant reign, should regard with distrust 
and oppose with vigor the instilling of the military spirit 
by that very church into the manhood of to-morrow. 

On the part of the brigades there is much good to be 
said. They instil high principles of morality; pledge 
their members, if we are not mistaken, against profanity 
as well as against tobacco and alcohol, and strive to keep 
before their minds the glorious ideal of being soldiers of 
the cross; but—and here is the grievous charge — all 
this good may be nullified by the adoption of a line of 
policy and action in direct antagonism to the governing 
motive and constantly expressed principles of the founder 
of the Christian church. 


The German Government, through Emperor William, 
has at last acknowledged the Republic of Hawaii. The 
recent elections in the Hawaiian islands resulted in a sig- 
nal victory for the American or Annexationist Party. 


The Manufacturers’ Record has published about sixty 
special letters from United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, nearly all of whom, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
are strongly in favor of the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal. They either favor the construction and control 
of the canal by the Government or lending such financial 
aid to its construction as will secure its control by the 
Government. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Alexander III., Emperor of Russia, died in Livadia on 
the morning of Nov. Ist. The oath of allegiance was 
immediately administered to Nicholas II., who was pro- 
claimed Emperor the next day. The new Czar’s mani- 
festo to the Russian people has been received with great 
favor. 


The twenty-second annual congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women met at Knoxville, Tenn., 
on the 31st of October, and continued in session three 
days. Julia Ward Howe presided. ‘Twelve States were 
represented. 


In the election on November 6th the Republicans hardly 
had enough opposition to make it interesting. They will 
have a majority in the next House of 134. This means a 
change of 238 seats from their position in the present 
House. Besides the defeat of Hill in New York by an 
overwhelming majority, one of the most interesting and 
encouraging things about the election was the breaking up 
of the Solid South. The South will have as many Republi- 
cans in the next House as the North will have Democrats. 


There have been earthquakes during the month in Mex- 
ico and in the southern part of Italy and in Sicily. Con- 
siderable destruction of life and property has been report- 
ed from both regions, especially the latter. 


There have been thirteen transits of Mercury during 
this century and twelve will occur during the next. The 
transit of November 10th was the last one of this 
planet before the twentieth century opens. 


At a meeting of the Cabinet on Nov. 13th, it was de- 
cided that there should be a new issue of Government 
Bonds to the amount of fifty millions of dollars. The 
bonds are to be paid for in gold coin or gold certificates, to 
bear interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum pay- 
able quarterly in coin, and are redeemable in coin at the 
pleasure of the Government after ten years from the date 
of their issue. This action of the Cabinet was reluctantly 
taken, as a matter of necessity, the receipts from customs 
and internal revenue not being great enough to meet the 
expenses of the Government. 


De Moraes, the first president of the Republic of Bra- 
zil, elected by the people, was inaugurated on November 
14th. In his address he deplored the troubles existing, 
said that he would do all in his power to bring abouta 
united Brazil, that every law-abiding citizen should have 
the fullest liberty, that the public debt should be reduced, 
the currency restored and the standing army and navy 
diminished. 


Lord Rosebery has during the month been laying out 
the policy of the English Government for the next session 
of Parliament. The first thing on the program is the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh church. The veto power of 
the House of Lords will be looked after. A Liquor Li- 
cense Veto Bill will also be brought forward. The Prime 
Minister announces that the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment will be one of entire neutrality. 


December, 


Dr. James McCosh, who was one of the foremost writ- 
ers and thinkers of the day on philosophic subjects and 
had served twenty years as president of Princeton Col- 
lege, died at his home in Princeton, N. J., on November 
16th, at the age of eighty-three. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce at its 126th 
annual dinner on Nov. 20th at Delmonico’s celebrated the 
recent rout of Tammany Hall. The dinner was one of 
the largest in the history of the Chamber, more than 300 
guests being present. 


The Episcopal Church Congress met in Boston from the 
13th to the 16th of November. Many prominent church- 
men, bishops and others, were present from different 
parts of the United States. This was the 16th meeting 
of the Congress and was prononnced the most successful 
of all the series. 


The twenty-first Annual Convention of the National 
W. C. T. U. opened at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 16th of 
November, and continued in session six days. It was 
the most successful in the history of the Union. On Sun- 
day many of the pulpits of the city were occupied by 
ladies who were at the convention. We give on another 
page the part of Miss Willard’s annual address relating 
to peace and arbitration. 


A new commercial arrangement between France and 
Canada has been made. It was adopted in the French 
Chamber on the 27th ult. 


The Director of the Mint has submitted his report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The gold coinage, 
$99,474,912.50, is the largest ever made in any one 
year. The coinage of silver of all kinds for the year has 
been a little less than seven millions. 


Government expenditures for the month have exceeded 
the receipts more than eight million dollars. 


Reports have reached this country of cruel massacres 
of Christians in Armenia. The authorities at Washing- 
ton think the reports are exaggerated, as no word con- 
cerning the subject has been received from Minister Ter- 
rell or from Consuls who are near the spot. 


Nicholas II., the new Czar of Russia, was wedded to 
Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt on November 26th. 


The Harvard-Yale football game took place at Spring- 
field on Saturday, the 24th of November. It was more 
than usually brutal. The Yale men are said to have gone 
in to win by fair means or foul, and the Harvard men 
finally did no better. A number of Yale professors are 
reported to be in favor of the immediate abolition of the 
game. 


The State of Kansas in the recent election rejected 
woman suffrage by a majority of more than 31,000. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArticLe I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funde 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Socrar anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post 
paid, 10 cents. 


Success or ArpirraTion. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War Unnecessary anp Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Dymonn’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 


postage. 


Wuire City sy tHE Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents, 


Mitirary Dritt in Scuoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGut OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon ‘preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


Historical OUTLINE OF THE Mopern Peace MoveMENt. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays anv Discussions 1n Scuoois, CoLLeGes 
AND DesatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THe Cuicaco Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 


Tue Comnea Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Promotion or 
Bruta.ity aND BureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Ovent Curistians TO Encace 1n War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: «Its Present Status and 
Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. : 
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ThomasWood 


On Importers. 


HILADELP 


WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 


—IS THE— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Faney Half-pound Caddies, 
If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & C0. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examinstion, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Security and CHEAP- 
ness of Life Insurance this company is unexcelled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BAILEy, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertHA VON 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. New Edition, cloth, 445 pages, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonpon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a preat success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atteution of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establis ment of arbitration tribu- 

nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is prpaene een effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderfu om and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the stole’ be out hoto- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débacle.’ .. . It safe’ that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 

° es is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most 

New Yori 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


THE 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 
ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES. 


Business Offices: 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
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